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NOTES AND ABSTRACTS 



Anthropology — Psychology — Legal-Medicine. 

Obligation of the Schools for the Training of Feeble-Minded Children. 

— [The following is abstracted from the latest report of the Superintendent 
of schools to the Board of Education of St. Louis. It is a portion of Dr. 
J. E. W. Wallin's report to the Board on the aims and operation of the Psycho- 
Educational Clinic. — Ed.] 

While we may say that the prevention and the elimination of the feeble- 
minded are the fundamental obligation of society with respect to this class of 
social incompetents, it is recognized that society cannot, from the standpoint of 
its own well-being, evade the necessity of caring for, supervising and protecting 
the feeble-minded already born into the state. The question as to whether or not 
feeble-minded children should be educated, in addition to being cared for, may 
be said to have been settled in the early part of the last century when it was 
demonstrated by Itard, Seguin, Guggenbuehl, Saegert and their followers that 
the feeble-minded could be improved and rendered more or less self-supporting 
and law-abiding by systematic training. The obligation of providing a practical 
type of training for feeble-minded children, so that they can be made to con- 
tribute their little mite to the world's work, has now been assumed by all of the 
leading civilized nations of the earth. The only question now at issue is 
whether this work should be assumed by residential schools under state, county 
or municipal control or by public school day classes. Practically this question 
has largely solved itself, for since society has agreed that these children must 
be educated, there is no option but to train them in the public day classes, be- 
cause the provision afforded by the residential institutions are entirely inadequate, 
and are likely to remain so for some time to come. Moreover, it is more 
economical to train these pupils in the public day classes than in the residential 
schools where they would have to be housed and fed at public expense. It is 
recognized, however, that some defectives ought to be trained in institutions, 
either because they are so low grade that they cannot betake themselves to the 
day classes, or because they are not properly environed at home, while others 
should be permanently colonized at the pubertal period for remunerative serv- 
ice, because they cannot be guaranteed adequate protective oversight in the 
home and threaten to become a social menace. 

It is now generally recognized, however, that feeble-minded pupils should 
not be educated in the regular grades of the public schools but in separate 
schools or classes, both because they injuriously affect, and seriously obstruct 
the progress of, the normal pupils, and becaue they receive little benefit from 
the instruction afforded in the regular grades. In consequence of this fact, 
the following recommendations are offered : 

Special Schools. 1. It is recommended that the special classes or 
special schools, as here defined, should be designed exclusively for feeble- 
minded pupils. By a feeble-minded child is meant one who suffers from a 
serious and permanent condition of arrested brain development dating from 
birth or from early life, by reason of which even the highest grades of chil- 
dren thus affected are rarely able to do school work beyond the third grade 
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and rarely reach a mentality of ten years, and by reason of which children so 
affected will find it difficult to acquire sufficient competency to perform their 
social and industrial obligations in society without proper supervision. By 
means 'of suitable mental tests and scales of mental development and a con- 
sideration of the physical, developmental, hereditary, pedagogical and social 
factors it is possible to diagnose feeble-minded children with considerable ac- 
curacy, to differentiate various degrees of feeble-mindedness and to differ- 
entiate between feeble-minded and backward children. Children who are on 
the border line between feeble-mindedness and pronounced backwardness and 
mentally backward children should be assigned to special schools only when 
special circumstances render this necessary. 

2. Negatively, the special classes are not intended to be clearing houses 
for all kinds of pedagogical misfits. Specifically, the following types of misfit 
pupils are not eligible for a special class, unless they are so deficient in mental 
capacity as to be feeble-minded or almost feeble-minded: first, pedagogically 
retarded or over-age pupils; second, blind or semi-blind, and deaf or semi- 
deaf pupils ; third, speech defectives ; fourth, disciplinary, morally unstable or 
truant cases ; and fifth, foreign children unfamiliar with English. 

3. While it is desirable to segregate feeble-minded pupils for special treat- 
ment at the very beginning of their school careers, provided they have been 
positively diagnosed as feeble-minded, it is recognized that this involves serious 
difficulties of an administrative and pedagogical nature. It is, therefore, recom- 
mended that the minimal entrance requirement to a special school should be 
a mentality of six years, or a mental status corresponding to that of the high- 
grade imbecile, except that doubtful or border line cases (i. e., those almost 
reaching a mentality of six years) may be admitted upon probation for a 
period not to exceed 4 weeks. 

4. The aim of the training provided in the special class is not merely 
to afford increased opportunities for individual assistance or instruction, but to 
provide such differentiated types of work as will meet the peculiar mental, 
pedagogical, moral, social, industrial, and physical needs of feeble-minded 
children, and which will maximally stimulate and develop those powers, apti- 
tudes, and interests which they possess. The special class is not instituted for 
coaching in the literary branches, but for the purpose of providing a program 
of work so individualized as to meet the developing needs of each child. While 
it is possible to classify feeble-minded children according to- their mentality 
and thus successfully to offer group instruction in various branches, it is recog- 
nized that the ne:d for differentiation both in the methods and in the contents 
of instruction is greater for subnormal than for normal pupils. For this reason 
special class teachers and supervisors require special training not merely in the 
details of the recognized methods of the corrective or remedial pedagogy of 
the subnormal but also in the wider theoretical foundations of educational psy- 
chology of subnormality, so that they may be able independently to psychol- 
ogize each child and thereby continuously to modify and adapt the training 
to meet the changing requirements of the individual. In order to obtain teach- 
ers and supervisors who are properly qualified to carry on the work of in- 
struction according to these ideals, it is necessary to offer higher salaries 
for special class work than for regular grade work, so that teachers may be 
induced properly to prepare themselves for this highly specialized form of 
service. 
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5. Special classes are not restoration classes. It is not the aim of special 
class work to restore feeble-minded children to normality or to a place in the 
regular grades. It is found in practice that, even with our best efforts, this 
restoration aim cannot be realized except in a small proportion of cases grad- 
ing above the feeble-minded status. Our aim therefore, is to supply the feeble- 
minded continuously with a special program of work in special classes. It 
sometimes happens, however, that backward children are assigned to special 
schools. Such pupils should be restored as soon as possible to either the 
graded or the ungraded classes or they should be transferred to an elementary 
industrial school. 

6. The guiding principle in the organization of the course of study for 
feeble-minded children should be the practical utility of the subject-matter 
offered. Because of the fact that the training of the feeble-minded requires a 
heavy financial outlay by the schools, and because of the fact that the care, 
control, and support of the feeble-minded imposes a heavy burden upon so- 
ciety, it is desirable that we should concentrate our time and effort upon lines 
of work which will maximally increase their productive efficiency, and which 
will render them as happy as possible in their restricted world of opportunity. 

7. It has been found in practice that these aims are best realized by 
providing a preponderance of sensory, motor, physical, manual, vocational, 
and musical training and a minimum of literary work of a distinctly ele- 
mentary, concrete and practical nature. 

8. It is recommended that the relative amount of time devoted to the 
various activities in the special classes be apportioned as follows: academic, 
35 per cent ; manual, 33 per cent ; physical training, ten per cent ; sensory train- 
ing, 4 per cent; opening exercises, 9 per cent; and recess, 9 per cent. The 
committee feels, however, that these divisions should represent a general tend- 
ency, rather than an inflexible norm to be applied indiscriminately to all 
children in the Special Schools. Some children should be given still more 
manual work, because they acquire few useful literary skills, while others may 
be given more literary work if they have the capacity to profit enough from 
it to justify the added expenditure of time and effort. 

9. It is recommended that, in order to reduce as far as possible the 
expenses of special classes to the community, and in order to provide op- 
portunities for the children in these classes to acquire the habit of doing things 
which have a direct utilitarian value both to themselves and to society, a part 
of the craft work offered should consist in making articles or supplies which 
are of use to the pupils themselves, or to the schools ; or which can be sold, 
the proceeds to revert to the special schools for the purchase of materials or 
for the use of excursions. To illustrate : the girls could prepare and serve 
daily lunches to be offered at cost to the pupils who wished them, or they 
could prepare hot lunches for themselves from their own supplies ; they could 
repair and make some of their wearing apparel; make bandages, towels, etc., 
for the school ; wash the school dishes, towels, etc. The boys could manu- 
facture some of the didactic materials needed in the kindergarten, sensori- 
motor and industrial forms of work, and they could make some of the regular 
supplies and furnishings needed in any of the buildings. 

10. There should be established a vocational or trade class or school 
equipped to provide economically useful forms of industrial training for special 
class boys and girls when they reach the age of from 12 to 14. 
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11. The following report of the action of the sub-committee on the feeble- 
minded, backward and retarded is approved : "The committee through the co- 
operation of 10 sub-committees is engaged in the preparation of a course of 
study for the special schools, which will include an outline of the different 
lines of work to be attempted in the special schools, a statement of the sup- 
plies, materials and tools needed in connection with each line of work, and a 
statement of the methods or processes to be followed. It is hoped that a 
rough draft of this syllabus can be furnished by the end of the present school 
year, and that the work will be completed in the course of the next school 
year." 

12. Owing to the inadequate care and supervision afforded many feeble- 
minded children in the homes and the physical and moral dangers to which 
they are exposed on the streets and alleys, where many of them spend late 
afternoons, it would be well if feeble-minded children could be retained on 
the school premises, until 5 p. m., either for relaxation, recreation or light oc- 
cupational employments. In such an event it would be well to close the regular 
program of studies somewhat earlier, for the reason that these children do not 
reap much benefit from prolonged application to work requiring concentrated 
attention, in fact such work frequently does them harm. It would also be 
necessary to employ an assistant to supervise the activities of the children after 
the close of the regular session. 

13. Provision should be made for the after-care or after-guidance of the 
pupils who are not properly environed, and who must go to work when they 
leave the special classes. Such provision is needed both for the purpose of 
saving as many children as possible from failure, and for the purpose of gath- 
ering reliable data bearing on the success of our school efforts, at great ex- 
pense, to train these children and bearing on their ability to take their places 
in society. 

Among the specific functions of such a department would be the follow- 
ing: (1) To make a vocational survey of positions available in the community 
for mentally deficient children (positions which come within their limited 
range of capacity, and in which the surrounding social conditions are such as 
not to impose too great strain on their weak moral natures). The schools 
need to know the kinds of work in which these children can make good, 
so that they may more efficiently train them for remunerative work. (2) To 
aid the children to obtain situations suited to their limitations and to keep 
them employed in such situations. (3) To explain the children's limitations to 
employers, so that they may take more personal interest in their welfare and 
extend them greater sympathy. (4) To protect the children from moral and 
economic exploitation, and safe-guard them from criminalistic careers when 
the parents fail adequately so to do. (5) To advise parents concerning meas- 
ures necessary to be taken for the child's future social and economic welfare 
(frequently the need of colonization). And (6) to gather reliable data on the 
after-careers of the children who leave our special classes, so that in the future 
the schools and other social agencies may more intelligently deal with the 
numerous perplexing problems which confront society because of the fact 
that many of its members must always remain children in mind, though having 
the bodies, instincts, and passions of adults. 

Adequately to perform this service would require the appointment of one 
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or more social or industrial advisers, preferably working in conjunction with 
the psycho-educational clinic and the attendance department. [If the schools 
are not ready to inaugurate this work, even as a temporary measure, it is sug- 
gested that it would be well to invite the cooperative aid of public welfare 
organizations in this undertaking.] 

14. In order to provide for the institutional needs of the feeble-minded 
of St. Louis there should be established near St. Louis a residential institution 
of the colony type either under state or municipal control or under the con- 
trol of the public schools. 

15. Efforts should be made to secure the enactment of mandatory laws 
which will make it possible to commit to institutions those children who have 
been definitely diagnosed as feeble-minded who do not receive adequate pro- 
tection and oversight in the home when the parents refuse to commit them 
voluntarily. The public schools should be held responsible for the diagnosis of 
the cases and the Juvenile Court for the commitment. 

COURTS— LAWS. 

Draft of Sterilization Law for Illinois.— An Act to prevent the pro- 
creation of feeble-minded, insane, epileptic, inebriate, criminalistic and other 
degenerate persons by authorising and providing by due process of law for 
the sterilisation of persons with inferior hereditary potentialities, maintained 
wholly or in part by public expense. 

Section 1. Be it enacted by the People of the State of Illinois, represented 
in the General Assembly : There is hereby established for the State of Illinois 
a Eugenics Commission, whose duties are hereinafter defined, and which shall 
be composed- of three persons possessing respectively expert knowledge in 
biology, pathology, and psychology. 

Sec. 2. Immediately after the passage of this act the governor shall 
appoint the members of the Eugenics Commission, one of whom he shall desig- 
nate as chairman. Any determination or order concurred in by two members 
of the commission shall be deemed an order of the commission. The members 
of the commission shall hold office at the pleasure of the governor, and va- 
cancies in the commission shall be filled by him as they occur. Immediately 
after their appointment the commission shall assemble, shall organize their 
body and shall proceed to carry out the provisions of this act. The members 
of the Eugenics Commission shall be required to devote their entire time and 
attention to their duties as herein contemplated, and for their services shall 
be compensated from state funds not otherwise appropriated; and for the per- 
formance of their duties as herein contemplated, the aforesaid commission shall 
be directly responsible to the governor. 

Sec. 3. It shall be the duty of the Eugenics Commission to examine into 
the innate traits, the mental and physical conditions, the personal records, and 
the family traits and histories of all prisoners, inmates, and patients of all the 
county and state institutions for the insane, feeble-minded, the epileptic, the in- 
ebriate, the criminalistic and pauper classes, and of all individuals of such 
classes in private institutions supported in whole or in part by state funds, 
excepting always permanent custodial cases, excepting also any persons in any 
county jail pending trial or serving a sentence of less than ninety-one days, 
with the view of determining whether in each particular case the individual is 



